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‘Peet evaluitjon=sthia” is soriething we talk ahose a’ good deal ur 


English spake courses, isn't it? es teacher can 't and shouldn't read 
Mts ' 
ogee the kid's rae we note, "unless sine write only a little. 


‘Let the nies respond to and evaluate each other! s writing. When they know 


"that othe ‘kids wehy vet what they write, your ‘ebmenne will instinctively 


assign more + seportance to the ‘task. ‘ Kid audiences are real,audiences, not ¢ 


Like teachers," we ses on, "and remember, the process of responding and 


. 


evaluating probably has as wacypontttve impact on the evaluator as it does 
‘ . > es ‘ 
on the writer." “i 


_ Fine and dandy. Ye ls a number of you have the same sermonette, 
padded by reference to researctt or made more eloquent and authoritative by 


quoting’ Jim Moffett, Chapter 3, verses 3-7, stashed away somewhere in your 


lecture notes, Too often, though, we fail to see the possibilities of | > \s 3 


\ 


practicing what we preach. Rect experience has taught me, however, that 


peer evaluation among English methods students is béth workable and effed- \ 
- - v € . = ? \ é 
tive, broadening the base of evaluative data received by the tedcher \ ere 


trainee, rendering both the evaluator and evaluated more aware of ‘the ele- Ds 
f f ( ( gi \ ee 

ments of competent téaching, and developing a sense of cooperatfon and con- 
cern ationg young teachers that,- in some instances, has carried on through 


student teaching. and beyond. ? ; 


} 


Last fall, fifteen students, a bumper crop for our small undergraduate 


4 
, program at Columbus College, enrolled in my English methods course, ~ Each 


‘student was to spend thirty hours of contact time with me, on campus, Ve 


hfe) 


thirty hours with a curriculum specialist, "and between seventy and eighty, . ty Baer 


hours ina local school, working under an English teacher I would oe 


to select. Off-campus experience would begin after the third we Ks ‘Z 


sy 


‘increasing from six hours a week to fifteen near —s of tf fe q hesi/ 


Af 


Fé ‘ 


“Teachweek," during which each student would teach & 


‘classes for five days, loomed in the distance. In the neantineyiy role 
&. ind 
would be to help them glarify philésophical wae iat oa the teaching 


of English, learn how to plan, gain a perspective pry FBnglish and lahguage 


arts curriculum, and develop a five-day plan or “minj-unit for -"Teachweek."' 
Additionally, I would probably need to lend a shaglier on which to cry out 
insecurities and misgivings about whether high school kids could be kept 
from throwing erasers, desks, and each other atound ,whife ‘a novice was, 


wt 


nominally, the teacher, That's all. 


I_ was ‘ised to scien with/no more than five or six methods students 
at a time. Fifteen of them though, presented problems. Hour long planning 
conferencés with each stadent? unlikely. Two one-hour observations during 
"Teachweek?" Nathewdt ically = géseraphically impossible, especially since 
most gould be teaching in the mafia, and at seven different’ _schools,. 
_Detailed post-observation conferénces? Perhaps, but not in the careful, 
atap-bySevep ul time-consinilig way I had used in the past. And what ahoas 


ae we — 3 —wt 


"this seemingly-endless list of cofpetencies that each student was to have 


“7 


mastered? No,.1'd never ‘be able to affirm to all fffty-four of them. 


\ \ . 
Something would have to give. 


e 


But I didn't want to be like the composition teacher reluctant fy 
, : ; 3 


! t . ‘ 
starts assigning bi-weekly papers ingorder to cut the load paperwork. 


No, these young. men and women deserved better than that. ' What 1 realized ve 


was that they deserved each other, and that they, in their own way, would ‘ 


be as good as I am at pre-teaching planning sessions, obg@ervation, ‘ideng 
tification of competencies indicated ‘or not, and post-observation analysis 


of lessons. My own role could be what it had been, in an abbreviated sense, 


be . 


and I, could devote additional effort to helping them do for each other what \ 


I had previously done alone. i @ owe, = 


’ ? 


. 
| 


By thé second ies ni ieutbnka were assigned to. Gohors which I ‘pefined 
as "mut ua 1 support groups" with each member dontributing to and responsible 
ae an the performance of the others.- “Teachweek" would expand to "Teachtime," 2 
q eight ia instead of five, with two days reserved for ‘visiting other trio 
‘ members in the midst of tiicitng, and. the eighth day included for insur- 
ance sake; in case of difficulties in scheduling visite for trio members, 
‘Sitdiee.” i other problems. : . : \ 
‘My, first goal for trio vilabeiie Was that ‘they ~~ to know each other - 
well and become scmutoet to working together. The general iia ain ae 
the class, te use of ice-breakers--both to break our own, ice and to con- 
sider the utility in the English ctaserocer-a0i several small-group ss \ , 


activities I assigned nate? ‘build a sense of familiarity and purpose, both 


for trios and g the whole BroMps Clearly, we were okay people involved 


in something depoveance and pleasurable. 


It was also necessary to introduce students to the‘notion of teaching 


~~, - Y~wwer eee —— £ me a ee yy OF 


competencies, since the gbserwation+ saiecinathin instrument they would 


later off-campus is ilar aaa ila ai see Attachment .) For dur“third r 


( omparel. I then distributed cophes f the Secondary Block ‘Evaluation forn, ’ 
ask ng That students look over thé list: before ous next, se The next « 


day,” a. Seneral disonssign of the soreny icy =Eaeee approach was conducted. 


: .: “g- 


© The following questions wére among those we considered: : e- 4 


in 


‘ 
é 


A 
What should an observer look for if he is interested in gathering : 


‘ 


evidence va a specific competency? Bi 


: 
y a3 . ma, 


; : os “AS 


’ ' e AY 


Should there be minimum performance levels . for.a competency? If 
so, what is a reasonable level for students in the field prior to 
_student teaching? - -— ‘ 


How do teachers ceuited competencies in the first place? ' What 
should the methods@instructor ' s role be? The methods student’ 8 
role? * o fo 
= What about competencies that involve seeituded and phi osophy? 
. Can they be measured? Should they? . ; 


What are the:advantages and disadvantages of the pe ee ee 


approach to trgining and certification? Is a teagher with, out an — 
these’ competencies by definition a "good teacher’? How coul 
such a claim be validated or disproved? , ; "a 


- 


“I, like many of you, have real reservations about a no-holds-barred 


“ * 


competency-based program, which I promptly radmitted to these. students. 
However, I do accept the importance of careful delineation of objectives 


and careful measurement of what a methods Student or student teacher actually 
does in the classroom. For-these fifteen students; what I told them I wanted 


e 


most is what might be called "competency conscidusness ," the gist of which 
is that Specie eteneits of good teaching do exist, that they can and have 
been defined at least in part, and that the novice teacher's task is to 
as work on developing or rettiting his skills. Tis “too, would have ~~~ ~-77~ | 
to ibe "competency- conscious ," trying ‘to practice vhat the gompetencies . 


preached in my own reaching and providing ingtruction aeatgoes to nurture 
’ 


competency growth. But the ultimate burden, I ‘explained, would be Hiaawns 


an : 
| ee 


By the time students were sent “into the field,?trios were functioning’ 


‘ inevitably and cooperatively theirs. 


more or less as intended, and’ individual ,students were aware*of the compe- 
beetles the course was designed to generate, Cooperating becdtiien and 
principals, in turn, had been informed of the new trio program, had received 
copies of the evaluation form, il knew that, in addition to the fhethpds 
student assigned to rience | two (ioubeGiexs? would be visiting late in 


the quarter. ByAdesign, trio members had been assigned to different siti 


aa at least one trio member shad been a at the junior high sctool 


ix % m . 
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ae 


. 


‘level, therby; complementing the depth, gained in one classroom with the 


breadth of different teachers, different students, and even differing per- 


spectives on curriculum, g : sr ae 


The early weeks’ of off-campus activity, perhaps the first twenty of the 
total eighty we cenvared on a general orientation to yr een ; : 
teacher, and insturctional program at the ‘Host ‘school, with’ the methods 
student playing . basically passive role, at least in eomacivon to what 
was coming. Students met weekly on compus with me, one of ny functions 
being that of putting in some perspective what went on in the real world. 

By mid-quarter, students were, in general, on top of the sithetton in the 
; field, had Tearond the names of ‘students and had worked with them eige 
to know they didn't bite, and were full of encouraging and dismal anecdotes 


about what teaching was all about. Most were beginning to look toward 


Teachtime, still three or four weeks away, and ‘had, discussed with coopera- 
ting teachers what they might be teaching then. Whenever possible, it 
should be explained here, I select cooperating teachers who can prop up 


an insecure methods student, will get reasonably, out of the way of a 


student who is full of ideas, and who--for Teachtime--provide freedom ~— 


within limits, gfving my student a guide to what might be taught, but — 


allowing real breathing room in selection of both content and teaching 


: a 


‘ ‘atrategy. 
On the mid-quarter examination, I wanted to measure how well my), © 


“competency-consciousness" scheme was working, so I included the following - 
- ‘ 


essay question. pls 
’ Please refer back to the Secondary Block Evaluation form 
distributed early in the quarter. Then discuss three to five 
‘ competencies listed on the form you believe your cooperating 
teacher exhibits to a high degree. Explain, referring to 

events that have happened in your cooperating teacher's 
classroom. 


Judging from the results, this question served to teach as well as test, 


. 3 i , | 7 : 


e 


ee 


~ they would be engaged in formal observation. “4 


; . : | 
* “Pinal Tentative Plan," revised on the basis of, ideas gained from trio 


heightening student awareness that competencies dre net abstractions and 
a ‘ ‘ Pg? ee BS , > 
‘that the alert “observer can muster specific data suggesting their presence we 
: Cy 


in’ teacher behaviors. ‘This’ would be of benefit during Teachtime, when 


; ae 


The real work of the trios was now xeady to.begin. First, two weeks 
before Teachtime, trios met. for an hour to discuss tentative’ plans for 


their mini-units, to schedule days. for cross-visitation, to share concerns, , 


about likely problems they,were to have with students, with cooperating ' 


teachers, or even with me. (I -explained. that their task'was to examine 


teaching plans, playing devil's advocate, looking for trouble spots where 


student attention might lag, where teacher talk might dominate unproduc- 


“tively, where directions or questions might be’ vague. One week later, I > 


eg 
would meet with. trios in order téd review. my perteptions about éach student's 


a 


. 
. 


members and the cooperating teacher. As necessary, I would spend fifteen 


to twenty minutes with each student, or _about_an. hour with ‘the trio; “all ~~ 


‘ea a : 
three members sharing in the analysis of each emerging mini-unit’. 
A second task of the trios = out of my realization that the eval- 
uation form was probably too long to be workable, too long for both methods 
f ate, sae . 


student and overburdened cooperating teacher. When I posed this idea, the =<» 
> 


class agreed. I decided, therefore, to ask each student to identify ten 


7 rivotal competencies," achievement of which, for him, was both ‘necessary and 


probable during Teachtime. A List ‘of pivotal competencies was submitted, / . 
to which I added a second ten from ae inal ots on the evaiounton instru- 
ment. These I individualized, trying to select competencies ‘whichyrelated 
to the strengths and weaknesses of the student as I perceived them. During 
a final pre-Teachtime meeting, trios shared lists of twenty pivotal compe- 


tencies, noting what behaviors each hoped to exhibit as indicators of the 


° 


, | 8 - 


competency in question. } : a 


. 


‘ : ‘ > 


‘ This process of alerting what my “students called "Big Deal Compe- 


@ 


tencies," while arrived at out of necessify, was, in retrospect, .one of 


: ‘the best things the trios did. Rather than trying to be all things des ten 


hours of teaching, students gere able to focus ‘in on what was both personally 


significant and achievable. My role in identifying ten additional compe- F om 


tencies served to balance each student's list. Through observation of i 


other students, finally, each student's awareness of competencies chosen 


by others would be maintained. ‘ ' o 


m4 e a 


” Teachtime was eight days of frenzied muy productive Sorretry among all 


. concerned. My role became in part that of referee, making sure that al 
cipals knew who was going to be where wisn; scheduling my own éhaanvastonk 


in ‘a'way that did not ¢onflict with trio visits, and conferencing with 


cooperating te sens stant last-minute details. Additionally, I fulfilled . ‘ 


tion of advising students on the. basis of problems they 


’ 
brought to my attention or ones I observed in their teaching. 


= o> By? the rid "of the eight days, my class” began taking on the mannerisms ~—- — — ~ — - 


of j troup of veterans, tired, reasonably successful, having experienced the 

sounds and ne of bnttes tae final job ‘cenatnid’ for ein Through 

each peer observation, ‘students worked with the block eValuation fotm, on 

which had been circled the igenty pivotal competenciés Gein earlier. hen 

we met on the first day folloving Teachtime, each student received the 

written evaluations of two other students. Trios then met for an hour to 

7, share their evaluations, having om advised by me that what was said on l. 
the forms was for trio members only, and would not be shared with me. This, 
me | folie, would help my students bé honest with each other without — ‘about 
Brades or how I would perceive neyactve criticisms of their teachings The 
final trio meeting was followed by private sans ith me, in itch eval- 


* 


uative statements made by me, the Cooperating. teacher, and the student him- 


hed al . 


self were reviewed. 


| " . ‘ \. a 
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Peer evaluation through trio groups was, of course, only. one aspect, 


pe . ' Scie 


‘. 4 . of the English methods course this past fall. What, though, were, the, results 
. ; ‘3 of this effort?- Was it worth it? ; , 
« _ In, order to find out, I asked students. to briefly evaluate the: trio” , 
is @ ’ 


pypecuch, The, results of- this informal assessment indicate that: students 


‘responded favorably to “working piivwtes and gained important -insig into 


‘'. themselves, Yeaching,. and other trip memberg. Of fourteen students\com- 


4 


4 a pleting the. anonymous’ evaluation, twelve indicated that the trio\pfogram was 
either "helpful" oe "very helpful"; two, on the other hand, ‘phecked "not — , 
ys" sure." Ten iwalkoueed that: they wanted some form of the trio program to 
extend ee visachie, * "4 . ee “ 
~ 5 ‘ . . e , a 


Class. members\ indicated that sinsights gained from the trio arrangement 


* were of three basic kinds: self knowledge, knowledge about others, and know- 


ws 
ledge about schools and/or teaching. ‘To be sure, what vas ledrned\did not 


N 


' 


differ mugh from lessons-I ban been trying to get adross-on my -own, but ==: 


awe because the, sources of these ideas were other students--1 ,feel they may have 


¥ 


a better ehiwane of sticking. and not be lost im the first year of teaching, 
as so BS eae ppappens to ceathing ideals. It is my hope that one or two key 

' bits of implicit dasxaing took Ee RE that students grasped the 
‘notion that teaching cess t Tak to bq the lonesome task it sometimes is; 
and, sécond, that good teaching inyolves cooperation and honest criticism 
by both self and others. 


Fy , . + When asked to identify problems with the trio system, students 


made numergus suggestions, most of which dealt with the difficulty of 


, scheduling trio meetings, the need to“more carefully define individual 
. responsibilities toward the trio, and an occasional complaint about the 


failings of specific trio members. One or two would have preferred chbosing 


_ their own trios, an arrangement ois rejected in order to make each 


ering as ihéterdgenous as possible.. Undoubtedly, ‘something was pone as well 


as gained ‘in Assigting group members, myself + ae ‘ 1 


1 


_ With some revision, the trio meetin has extended into student teaching. 
This past winter, I worked ate six eae student teachers, sack e whom 


was released for two. Ho vofedsional days" ie observe; ‘and critique two others. 


sic senioare. on campus found trios workjng together ona variety of ' 
activities and projects designed to help student a al deal with problems 


I had observed. How well the trios iifllbe funct iongd during etudtanit ‘teaching . 


is a moot point. There is some indication that winter quarter seule 
teachers have been too gwacenupiad with their own problems to become more 
"that politely interested in what mPhase were doing, but this ‘gas Sada 


terest may have resulted from days lost due to the energy crisis or a aaa 

the personalities of this group of student teachers. Another quarter will 
o s : Pr a 

give me a better idea of what's what with trios during student teaching. 


4 seems: logical. enough to end where I Biss ay several minutes ago. 


Peer evaluation in English methods? Give a a try. a may find that all . 


you've said about this approach to your seuiaoks holds true, for them as 
‘ = t ¢ oe < 


x 


well as adolescents. — Pe 
| ; . . 


oe 


a ¢ a: « P « 
COLUMBUS COLLEGE . ’ , 
SECONDARY BLOCK EVALUATION-< ? - 
a* * ss 1 . 
STUDENT! s MAME, Z ™ quanrer 
SCHOOL y ‘SUBJECT /GRADE ae 
EVALUATOR'S NAME = > # HOURS OBSERVED 4 
, \ \ ; : 
. \- \ ‘ ; 
| : . ao ; ae ; 
| CHECK ONE; MAY THE STUDENT BE INFORMED CHECK YOUR CLASSIFICATION: + DB Ss 
|... |, OF YOUR EVALUATIONS? | = ' 
| , yes. ( ); no ( ) ‘methods students 
, | i _\ cooperating. blotk teacher 
: * _\ other teacher ' 
i, ae . | ‘ : ~__secondary block (college) 
. -EVALUATOR'S ~ .' . ; instructor 
‘ SIGNATURE _ : student teacher 
- , . f x 
. ' , ° 
, DATE _: 5 other (specify) 


: ao ier . . ° 
INSTRUCTIONS: In the space beside each item, write + if the student exhibits the 
be competency to a high, degree, ,0 if the’ student exhibits the competency lat_an 


_..gdequate level, - if the target competency is inadequately performed, and. i. D. 
“if you have insufficient data on which to base an assessment. 


For each competency. beside whith you wrdte +, please make a brief 
statement: of explanation on et back of _the sheet. ~ : (i oe er 


i 
For each competency beside. which you write a-, , Please make a brief 
Cappratton on the back of the’ -seeet. 


_NOTE:, It is Likely. that a number of your responses will be I. D.,° since the. 
‘ student in Secondary Block will not necessarily; have an opportunity to ’ 
; ete all creperenetse listed. 


Plgebe ‘oaks a frank assessment of the student's work. Students in the Block 
‘are expected to make mistakes and learn from them prior to the Student F 
Teaching Quarter, but| they must have expert opinions about what their mistakes 


"ss » are. Data from this evaluati ill not be used in building a file for F 
er future employment assessment. ; aE . 
wr ee ‘e: | ; ; = z vo 
, | . - . 4 
\ oe & i me 
Ld a z 7 a 
‘ \ A. 


ah ¢ "os ~ 2. : 
. . . ’ - ye . ? a yl P 
“BROAD GOAL: {HE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
a 4 EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION WITH STUDENTS, TEACHERS , AND NEMBERS OF 
‘ * THE HELPING oe 7 , 
1. uses a variety a sipveaitoas (such. , values clarification, 
. * .trangactional analysis, ‘class meetings) to interpersonal at 
petecyyenies to achieve a dai couttunciation with adoléscents., 
st 
Ze uses profgssional personnel such as guidance “counselors, psycho- ' 
oe metrigts ¢ and yutngipeys as required: in teaching adolescents. 
. . te *. ‘ ' é 
3. encourages: open. and honest Das maaan with cooperating teacher. 
on accepts and -takes erin based: on the cOUAEMICEi ve suggestions made’ 


5. \ actual éonflicts through objective, , non-threatening means. 


| 


6. 


* BROAD GOAL: 


we 


8. 


9. 


_ BROAD GOAL: 


12, 


sa 


18. 


- @ 
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A the enn gencinge beach: ~ % ‘ , 


. 
x , % : 
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we os . ‘ 
THE STUDENT’ (WILL DEMONSTRATWGOMPETENCE IN A TEACHING FIELD. 
grasps content knowledge, skills, ‘and Ypodecures associated with 
his academic discipline. . 


. 


: ce 
justifies his selection of content from the academic discipline 
in terms of its suitability for a broad population of adolescents. 


, * ‘ ° . . J . 


THE STUDENT: WILL DEAMSTRATE AN ABILITY fo ORGANIZE AND IMPLEMENT 
\ A ae OF INSTRUCTIONAL Ss. ° . 

in using ‘eclipeeeon instruction, is able to provide a rationale 

for determination of group membership, eroup bee, group task, 

* and ap ei A ic — : ‘ 


a constructs specific and neasyzabie. pee for his teaching field. 
hie ‘deatgns an array of potential learning activities for goals he 
a aan igne 


t ee 


- 


__ entgne activities clodely related to a Pee. . 


‘ designs dcpiviies within each 3, nt's range of challenge 7 
--that is, “not too hard (frustrat g) or too easy (boring):. = 


P sanages the element of time so t Students have aminimum of 
unproductive time on their hands. - 


. . * 
--_ formlates quest { y calling for varied intellectual behaviors, 
for opinions, for divergent thinking. ; 
‘ , . , 
* ¢ 13 | : 


» * ‘ . 4 4 . . ‘ aad? x . a 
‘ “6 8 ; , ties . — = s 
. 19.°___ makes use of elements of adolescent culture--including + 5 : 
aie popular music, dances, felevision programs, etc.--in his * ; ~ ag “ 
s classroom strategies. ’ é - S se F 
‘ * . : . e . 
‘ 20. generates plans that focys on developing career awaseness. 
J i . 
a gs 21, generates plans that a on developing or clarifying values 
' 22. generates plangpthat are ¢onsistent with research findings on the 
, _ nature of learning and methodolégy in the eesctieny field. 
a : ‘ i 
. 23. modifies in-progress Lesgoo 0s aneains to geiteat fesdtack and/or ; 
. _ time elements. - ws je. 7a “~~ eo 4 
* - - i ; = = * / 
24, arranges Sieaiece to provide for voltaic student interaction. , / 
: , 25. uses voice sp that students may hear and understand. 
: ‘. 
: 26.. varies his/her physical location whfle teaching, . ; gt oe ® 
27. locates, adopts, and adapts teaching strategies from a variety * 
; : of sources, including journals,. curriculum guides, textbooks, ; 4 
shi eg ERIC, and teachers. ‘ 3 ‘ 
: 28. . ete alti suitable for either homogenous or heterogenous : * 
3 groups of adolescents. . : 
wv, * * : 
, 29. r : . j 
eo P . . ea - 
30. ; “ 
. ' ra - 
31. 7 ° ° 
4 > . 
32. 3. * “ 
~ * 98, . Pg . : , ; 


, BROAD, GOAL: THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE SKILLS THAT WILL ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO “ 


ty an ik PERFORM COMMENSURATE WITH THEIR ABILITIES .. Bo 
. 34, _:_" provides successful. learning experiences for all aedaath, % 
®35. displays student work in classroom - , " ms , | ; 
36. ___ responds donstructively to student wxterss work. . : 
4 ‘| penterces déwicatle academic. and intell tunh huhavings. sa . 
38. a Ses deine knowledge ‘of cultural niwentns ° ere student , * 4 
achievement. . eA ed ; “9 4 
ye . "39. eo identifies’ individual and ‘group ‘interests motivational level, 
A ° value system, and aclyiiyenent. ; . . a an . 
40. applies knowledge of ie evelopmental ad of adolescents : : 


in, his teaching + : : 


. . 
2 rd ‘ 
¥ . 


BROAD GOAL: THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE SeahEpatce IN THE SELECTION AND USE OF 

APPROPRIATE MEDIA. i 

43, uses and maintains varied instyuctional materials to, support ° 
the instructional program. A 


44,- is gathers instructjonal materials from free or inexpensive sources . 
° eve that will be of ii i cali adolescents. a 
Larr® 45. ; makes use of sonality sources to enhance teaching and learning. 


46. pises a to increase student tnvslvement iWlearning. + 


47. = or nl | oh SPS 
48. : 


: : BROAD GOAL: THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCE IN THE EVALUATION oN STUDENT 
PROGRES$ AND INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION. 
: ‘ ; / wer 4g d 
*49, designs, administers, and analyzes texts to assess student needs. 


“ 


50. _. applies knowledge about standardized test information--both , : 
* its contributions and limitations--to assess student needs 
and instructional effectiveness. 
] 51. ‘ applies techniques of peer evalyatign of student -work, . 
. ae 52. designs test items calling for complex levels Df student — ‘ : 
behavior (analysis, synthesis, and evaluation). = ‘ 


-53. uses varied techniques in evaluation--contfacting, open-book ; . ls 
+: tests, group tests, portfolio of student work, student : 
es self-evaluation, and others. , ; a : — f eo : 
; * . 54, elicits student feedback about teaching effectiveness. , 
F 3 ‘ ww “.'® 
' 33. .__ eqgages in systematic self-evaluation, - 


yy 6. es evaluation for the purposes for which it ig intended-- 


a hat is, avoid using tests and grades as artificiat strategies 
to achieve student motivation. 5 
) 


- 4a 


Ww 
BROAD GOAL: THE STUDENT WILL opretnee COMPETENCE IN THE USE OF EVALUATIVE DATA, 


59. uses evaluative data from several sources to modify &nd : ne if. 
improve plans. : . a : 


* ; ° : : ry 


wv. 


os ‘ 7 5. 
60. individualizes instruction on the basis of evaluative data,. , igs 
61. uses the special talents and experiences, of his students in * 
: planning and modifying instruction. 2 Bs \ - 
: 62. applies research knowledge in using evaluative data. 
. 63. ‘ : 
« eo? }* } 6 
64: ."* . 4 a . \ 
a ¢ ; 
_ BROAD GOAL: THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE A WILLINGNESS TO CONSIDER FOR IMPLE- °" = 
ig MENTATION A VARIETY OF THEORIES, METHODOLOGIES, AND MATERIALS, 
‘ . ; = ; ‘ ’ : 7 .. : - 
65. <_ appears to value the opportunity to gain k igé of teaching y 
strategies on professjonal journals , curriculum guides, teachers . 
e in the ‘host $chool, and other sources, : 
. , 66. ____ appears to derive satisfaction: .from.the on-going task of pres ‘ 
SS parts for the role of a secondary tea\er. : 
<f ‘67. appears ‘to be — minded about unfamiliar content and methods ‘ 
} i. to be used in the secondary classroom, r 
. es 
68. ae 4 mo, 
> b2 7 ba : 
‘ 69,' , : 
. 7 ‘4 
BROAD GAL: THE —s WILL — COMPETENCE IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT . 
70. uses classroom eeatting. positive Teintoxcedent, haus clar-* 
- ification, and other positive techniques in classroom management. 
On . ‘ 
‘ 71. applies ovlasteiay of group dia to achieve better 
classroom management. f+ : a 
v, i : ‘ 
ee 72. arranges the Lesdteen to facilitate desirgple personal 
; behaviors of adolescent students. : 
i 79% involves students in planning and in ‘framing fair classroom a 
rege rules... » \ ’ i 
ee i 
~ 74, t 
a es P . 


\ 


BROAD GOAL: THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCE “IN PERFORMANCE OF 


76. 


sand conferentes regularly and promptly. 


WON-TEACHING DUTIES, 


uses time-saving techniques in evaluating student work. 


___ completes grades, “registers, and other recov prompt ly and 
accurately. ‘ 


’ 3 
‘ 


fulfills obligation to attend faciilty meetings, sige 


’ 


16 


___ uses on-campus semifat 


teacher to’ improye Aeachs ctiveness, 


81. . 
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£ Lonces with the 
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ghoperating 
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